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the same at the close of the century as at its begin- 
ning, this increase of population would give an in- 
crease in the annual commerce of the world of no 
less than two thousand millions of dollars. 

This growth of population was due to the decrease 
of wars and the conquest of disease. So that, from 
this point of view, we are justified in crediting to 
peace not much less than one-half of the economic 
value to the world of these extra eight hundred and 
fifty millions of people. Of course the earning 
power of the individual at the close of the century 
was much greater than at the beginning, and this 
increased earning power is due to the industrial and 
transportation inventions made possible by the in- 
creasing prevalence of peace. It has often been 
shown that the great inventions have nearly all been 
made by civilians, that is, by men of peace, and not 
by military men. 

But from another point of view the case is more 
impressive still. The annual commerce of the world 
increased during the century, not the two thousand 
millions mentioned above, but more than eighteen 
thousand millions, or above twelve hundred per 
cent. It is now twenty thousand millions of dollars 
per year, or above thirteen dollars per capita of the 
world's population. This great expansion of com- 
merce has taken place very largely within the last 
thirty years, during which there has been no war 
between the civilized powers except the recent brief 
Spanish-American War, which showed in its way 
what immense ruin to commerce a great war would 
now cause. This long period of peace, which has 
left commerce without fear of disturbance, has stimu- 
lated its growth and expansion in a marvelous manner, 
and accounts in the main for probably more than half 
of the enormous commercial transactions between the 
nations, which are now going rapidly beyond twenty 
thousand millions of dollars per annum. 

No man of business, it would seem, can realize the 
significance of these stupendous facts without hence- 
forth throwing the whole weight of his influence on 
the side of permanent peace. A war for a single 
year at the present time between the United States 
and Great Britain, the two leading commercial nations, 
would result in a commercial destruction of not less 
than four or five thousand millions of dollars, leaving 
out of view the direct cost of the war. Commerce 
demands peace in its own interests. Give it peace, 
and in these days when piracy is gone from the seas 
it will take care of itself, without the protection of 
armed cruisers. Will the men of commerce every- 
where throughout the nation do their duty and let 
their voice be heard like the trumpet's note in behalf 
of peace — thrice blessed permanent peace? As Dr. 
Hale pleaded at the Mohonk Conference, their hour 
has come. 



The Decision of the Supreme Court. 

What relation has the recent decision of the Sup- 
reme Court to the cause of peace ? Only from that 
point of view do we care here to comment much upon 
it. If the court has decided, as many able lawyers 
think is uncertain, that the Constitution does not ap- 
ply of itself, without special legislation, to newly 
acquired territories, it is the most momentous deci- 
sion ever made in the history of the country. 

It is difficult for an untutored mind to see how a 
legislative body existing only under the Constitution 
can have any power to legislate in matters over which 
the Constitution has not actually extended its author- 
ity. If its authority does not extend by the very 
fact of their acquisition over the newly acquired 
territories, then no provision of it so extends, it would 
seem, and Congress in that case has no power of leg- 
islation whatever over them. This is the view taken 
by four out of nine of the justices, including the 
Chief Justice and two others of the very ablest mem- 
bers of the court. 

This view means that the Constitution, extending 
of its own force over the annexed territories, com- 
mands Congress to proceed to enact legislation for 
them in harmony with its principles. The Constitu- 
tion of course enacts no special legislation for the 
carrying out of its own provisions. That has to be 
done by Congress. This is probably the reason that 
so much confusion has arisen on the subject, from 
which the court itself does not seem to have wholly 
escaped. The opinion of the majority, or rather their 
opinions, — for each of them had a different reason 
for his view, — show that there was no very clear 
conception in their minds of the nature of the real 
question at issue. They seem to have confounded 
the application of the Constitution itself with that 
of special legislation under it. 

There is little doubt that the majority opinion, 
which is henceforth, until reversed, the law of the 
land, has arisen out of the political exigencies and 
prevailing policies of the time. If this interpreta- 
tion remains in force, the policy of colonial dependen- 
cies is henceforth a part of the national program. 
Congress must still legislate for the home United 
States according to the Constitution, but for the 
vassal territories, who are to have no original hand 
in determining the government under which they 
are to live, it may legislate as it pleases. It may 
give them one form of government or another. It 
may provide for their admission as territories or as 
states, or it may keep them in vassalage for all time. 
It may adopt any form of taxation it chooses, with- 
out any reference to uniformity. It may preserve 
slavery in the Sulu Islands as long as it likes, or any 
other barbarous institution. 

Thus the nation as a whole has ceased to be a re- 
public, and has become part republic and part empire, 
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part free and part political slave. This it has become 
through the action of men sworn to support and abide 
by the Constitution, and through an interpretation 
of the Constitution by a court which has no existence 
except under the Constitution ! There is in political 
history no parallel to this in the way of national 
confusion. 

Those who support the position of the majority of 
the court say that this is just what they want, — a 
free hand to do as the nation pleases abroad in its 
aggressions and dominations — taking our share in 
the redemption of the uncivilized world, they call it — 
without any restraints whatever from the Constitu- 
tion, which we had all supposed embodied the 
fundamental principles of the national life. Yet 
these good " patriots " are anxious to save appear- 
ances and shield themselves under the cover of the 
Constitution and the court which it provides, and are 
offended to have what they are doing called by its 
real name. How does this system differ in principle 
from that of the Romans, who had a fine system of 
liberty and organized justice for themselves, while 
they ruled the peoples whom they subdued with an 
iron-handed tyranny? 

The spirit of militarism, commercial greed, con- 
quest and imperialism, which has brought about this 
deplorable transformation, will be greatly stimulated 
by the decision of the Supreme Court. This spirit 
has been hallowed by the consecrating act of the 
highest tribunal in the land, as slavery was half a 
century ago. It will henceforth feel itself free and 
bold to do whatever its lust of trade, power and ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement shall dictate. It will cry 
traitor with new vigor of lungs against all those who 
dare to question its proceedings. It will easily find 
or make pretexts for new annexations by force at the 
first favorable moment. It will involve us if possi- 
ble in new wars. It will insist on the government's 
constructing and owning the Nicaragua canal, even 
if treaties have to be openly repudiated, and if, in 
order to accomplish its purpose, the whole of Nicara- 
gua shall have to be annexed by force. The public 
men of this spirit are already talking of the canal as 
the " extension of our coast line." This spirit will 
take its delight in .nagging foreign peoples, and will 
seek rather than try to avoid foreign entanglements. 
It will push by every device the extension of our 
military and naval establishments. 

It is in this direction that the seriousness of the 
Supreme Court's decision lies. The manner in 
which it affects the destiny of the territories already 
annexed by conquest is grave enough; but vastly 
more serious is the encouragement and strength 
which it gives to the lustful, militaristic, un-Ameri- 
can spirit which has seized the nation like a sudden 
madness and already carried it so far astray. But 
false interpretations of the Constitution in the past 
have been reversed, and we believe that this one will 



be in time. The nation cannot exist half republic 
and half empire any more than it could have existed 
half slave and half free. The people will by and by 
come to the consciousness that they have been mis- 
erably fooled by political chicanery, and when they 
finally speak in the spirit of true democracy, as they 
will, the President, Congress and the Supreme Court 
will all hear and heed. It is said that Congress un- 
der pressure of public opinion can be trusted to give 
the right kind of institutions to the dependent peoples. 
But if the pressure of public opinion can do this, it 
can do something infinitely more important: it can 
make it impossible for Congress to keep them in 
vassalage and give than anything but fundamental 
political rights of American citizens. 

The Lake Mohonk Arbitration Confer= 
ence. 

The development of the International Arbitration 
Conference held annually by Albert K. Smiley at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y., is a remarkable proof of the growing 
public interest in the cause of peace between the 
nations, and in the adoption of every practicable 
means of doing away with war. The first of these 
conferences was held six years ago. Mr. Smiley be- 
gan them in the same large-hearted and public-spirited 
way that had characterized the Indian conferences 
held for many years previously and still held annually 
at his Mountain House. 

He began them, however, in a very tentative man- 
ner. He was not sure that the time was altogether 
ripe for such a movement. The first year he was 
able to get together but fifty-six men and women. 
The spirit in which they came together was not alto- 
gether reassuring. They were full of praise of the 
noble spirit and generosity of their host, and did their 
best to think highly of the enterprise ; but only a 
few of them who had given special thought to the 
subject believed that anything of importance could 
be accomplished in the near future. Many of them 
were ignorant of even the first principles of the sub- 
ject. Of the history of arbitration the past century 
they knew almost nothing. They talked, some of the 
ablest of them, in most charming generalities and 
sentimental phrases, and took extraordinary pains not 
to commit themselves to much of anything. 

But the Conference was a success beyond expecta- 
tions, and Mr. Smiley decided to hold another. So 
he has continued to do every year since, and the 
development of the work and the general progress of 
events have proved that he began too late rather than 
too soon. 

At the Conference this year, the seventh in the 
series, one hundred and seventy-six invited members 
were present, more than three times as many as came 
in 1895. The attendance .from among the regular 
guests of the house was also unusually large, and the 
attention shown by them most impressive. 



